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V OWUME?SF PVE 


The PATHFINDER resumes publication after an 
interval of six months. Mr. Thomas S. Jones, 
Jr., one of the younger poets of achievement as 
well as promise, will be associated editorially. 


The spirit and purpose of the little journal will 
remain the same. We hope that it will continue 
to be the meeting-place for those who care for 
the beautiful and permanent things in art and 
literature; where one may find, selected carefully 
from the writings of the master-minds of the 
past, their best thoughts and appreciation ot 
these things; and where the man of to-day, 
whether scholar, poet, or artist, may give ex- 
pression to his love for and abiding faith in those 
personalities, institutions, and things that reflect 
a serious purpose and lofty ideal. 


@ 


Certain numbers of Volume Five will be given, 
in part, to an appreciation, with selections from 
the work, of some of our recent writers. 


The August number will be devoted largely to a 
poem sequence after the Japanese by Evaleen 


Stein, and an appreciation of Lafcadio Hearn 
by Julian Park. 
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SWINBURNE 


By Incram Crockett 


Upon a cliff above the ageless sea 
I stood while Dawn, as Venus from the foam, 
Emerged in beauty. Purple, scarlet, chrome, 
The waves were dyed. Then (nevermore shall be 
A sweeter voice) arose a melody 
As from a Spirit free fore’er to roam 
With loveliness immortal, finding home 
In sea and sky and primal mystery. 


And as I listened to that golden song 
I felt the mighty rhythm of the earth 
And circling stars. The silvery mists went by 
On lingering wings as tho’ they would prolong 
The magic notes, wherein anew had birth 
The dreams of Sappho neath A%gean sky, 
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MY THACKERAY 


By JULIAN PARK 


By long acquaintance we feel what is true in 
books as we feel what is true in men. I am 
not certain, indeed, that we do not feel it more 
clearly and with more pleasure to ourselves. 
Unless they are intolerably dogmatic, we never 
fall out with books; but where is the man who 
has not fallen out with a friend? I can imagine 
that I might have disagreed with Thackeray, 
though I have never fallen out with his books; 
they will not let me,—they are so true, so 
large, so worldly-wise. They are not only the 
man Thackeray, but they are the epitome of 
his period and place— Victorian England. 

When Thackeray was a child literature was 
living, of course, but asleep; hibernating, as it 
were, pending the coming of that summer sun 
which should warm it into renewed growth and 
efflorescence, Prose romance seemed to be 
silenced with the death of Sir Walter. The 
renaissance of wonder had given place to a 
stony materialism. Save for glimmerings of the 
new dawn, in Disraeli and Bulwer-Lytton, 
twilight prevailed ; but it was the calm before 
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the storm. It portended Dickens, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Eliot, and Meredith. In Thackeray 
was peculiarly the essence of the others, com- 
bining versatility with narrowness, irony and wit 
with a blasé cynicism, extravagant romance 
with drab realism, the sentimentality of the 
Victorian poets with the sound common-sense 
and simple philosophy of the earlier novelists. 

As Tennyson’s name and reputation are 
associated with Browning’s, so, with even less 
reason, are Thackeray and Dickens coupled. 
There may be reasons for the incongruity; but 
at least one pretext for that association time 
naturally furnishes us. Thackeray and Dickens 
were born within a few months of each other, the 
former on July 11, 1811, the other February 7, 
1812. For all but seven years they were 
contemporaries; unfortunately we cannot find 
that they were great friends, for their personali- 
ties were as diverse as their works. Thackeray 
excites our respect and esteem, but Dickens so 
readily and unconsciously wins our love that 
with the publication of his first book (which, as 
luck would have it, was Pickwick) he became 
the people’s novelist, leaving to the other a 
place more select, a niche unique in the mighty 
Valhalla of English novelists. 
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When the Pickwick Papers were at the 
height of their popularity, Thackeray was still 
unknown. Only when Dickens’s reputation 
had become firmly established did the older 
man begin to make a select public to whom he 
was known through his work in Punch and his 
quaint drawings; but no novel fell from his pen 
till 1847. Vanity Fair was an instant success, 
however, and its writer found himself famous as 
a “one-book author’’ at the age of thirty-seven. 

In his ironical way, Thackeray had really 
planned Vanity Fair for a burlesque, as a com- 
parison of the first edition with the form given 
us in the biographical edition will show; whole 
passages that were farcical he afterwards elimi- 
nated. As Thackeray went on, however, his 
“novel without a hero” took strong hold on 
him. He afterwards confessed that ‘he wasn’t 
going to write it in that way when he began.” 
He started out to perpetrate a caricature; he 
ended by producing a finished picture which 
might alone have stood as his life-work. 

An even greater novel, however, because 
larger, more definite, more sympathetic, is Henry 
Esmond, which must stand with 7he Cloister and 
the Hearth and Lorna Doone on the pinnacle of 
success attained by an historical romance, as we 
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of to-day look upon that gezve. In more ways 
than one Lsmond has its significance. Of 
course it did not inaugurate the historical novel, 
for that service is Defoe’s, but Esmond gave it a 
fresh development, supplied a new lease of life 
that has made it ever since the most popular 
and readable form of fiction. Even more im- 
portant was the exposition of his perfect style, 
revealing that unexpected wealth of mellow, 
chaste, limpid English which is the climax of 
literary art. How surely W. E. Henley has 
contrasted that art with others! ‘The style 
Thackeray wrote is certainly less open to criti- 
cism than that of any other modern English- 
man. He was neither super-eloquent like Rus- 
kin nor a Germanized Jeremy like Carlyle; not 
marmoreally emphatic as Landor was, nor was 
he slovenly and inexpressive as was the great 
Sir Walter; he neither dallied with antithesis 
like Macaulay nor rioted in verbal vulgarisms 
with Dickens; he abstained from technology as 
carefully as George Eliot indulged in it, and he 
avoided conceits as sedulously as Meredith 
goes out of his way to hunt for them. He 
wrote as a very prince among talkers, and he 
interfused his English with the elegant and 
cultured fashion of the men of Queen Anne, 
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and with something of the warmth, the glow, 
the personal and romantic ambition peculiar to 
the century of Byron and Keats. Unlike his 
only rival, he had learnt his art before he began 
to practise it.” 

A good novel, in theme, conception, and 
execution, is an even more beautiful and rare 
thing than is the art of words, mere fluency of 
writing. It adds not only to enjoyment, but 
also to knowledge and wisdom and experience. 
The final test of a good novel is its power 
affecting conduct. It is not enough, though it 
is much, that it should take the reader—as the 
phrase goes—.out of himself. It must teach 
him truths of human conduct; interpret his 
experience to his understanding. All this 
Thackeray was enable to do through the rare 
union of a masculine and critical intellect with 
a sympathetic and pious heart. We can 
imagine what the femine novelist, who is as 
often a man as a woman, would have made of 
the death of George Osborne at Waterloo; 
Thackeray contents himself with two sentences: 
“No more firing was heard at Brussels— the 
pursuit rolled miles away. Darkness came 
down on the field and city; Amelia was praying 
for George, who was lying on his face, with a 
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bullet through his heart.’’ Thackeray’s pathos, 
effortless but potent, comes nearer the supreme 
art of Shakespeare than any other writer's. 
Like Shakespeare’s, it is the pathos of the 
packed phrase, the brief poignant word which 
goes to the root of things. 

The same element of naturalness is apparent 
in his humor, in his entire art. He never forces 
the note, never mistakes farce for wit; it is 
subtle, gently ironical, with a congenial fellow- 
feeling for our little foibles. Yet he is not 
impeccable; still like Shakespeare, and the rest 
of us, with his great virtues went also faults, 
both as man and writer. A lover of life and of 
his kind, who took life generously and heartily ; 
aman of instinctive virture and cleanliness, of 
genial sanity, of a manly sweetness of dispo- 
sition; one of the truly great men of the world, 
because, after all, he was in so much a child, 
keeping the child-like heart of fun and sim- 
plicity, of natural joy and drollness, to the last ; 
—he wrote according to his nature. And 
being by nature great, in spite of all his faults, 
he has written in a great way,—-as a novelist we 
may say the very greatest way of all,—and has 
left behind him a beloved and unforgetable 
memory. 
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AVE ATQUE VALE 
In Memoriam Arthur Upson 
By Tuomas S, Jones, JR. 


I 


You found the green before the Spring was sweet 
And in the boughs the color of a rose, 
The haunting fragrance that the south-wind knows 
When May has wandered far on questing feet; 
And in your heart—a wild note, full and fleet, 
The first cry of a gladdened bird that goes 
North to the fields of winter-laden snows, 
Joyous against the blast and stinging sleet. 


And now the Spring is here, the snows are gone, 
The apple-blossoms fall from every tree 
And all the branches throb with love and Spring ; 
But never comes one note to greet the dawn, 
Never again a wild-glad melody — 
God speed, great soul, your valiant wandering! 


II 


Your hand that traced these lines, and now is dust! 
How strange, to-night, this thing of life and death 
Where my low candle-flames o’ershadoweth 

What once knew youth in its first joyous trust ; 

So simple and so near, as if you must 
Still linger somewhere — yet no answer saith 
Its golden word, no magic-freighted breath, 

Only a heart-beat stilled in rainbow-rust. 


Stilled in the music of a yester-year 
That ever echoes its sweet instrument, 
And richly sings across an unknown sea; 
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But these dim lines—so vital they appear, 
So full of youth and joy and life’s intent. 
Ah, this it is that seems so strange to me! 


III 


How quiet are their voices on the wind 
As they toss sadly in a darkened sky, 
And yet, mayhap, to you old words imply 
That all my questing days I shall not find; 
For never more may earthly vestures bind, 
But stripped away from things that needs must die, 
Deep in that youth where death’s strange secrets lie 
And whose faint whispers fall on us behind. 


Therefore to you the voices harbor peace, 
Their ancient patience do you know at last,— 
Yet more, the inmost murmuring of these; 
And in that mystic lore beyond release, 
In one full instant from a treasured past, 
Mayhap, you heard the Message of the Trees! 


IV 


I stood to-day upon time’s border-land 
And looked far off across each rolling year, 
Yet scarcely their great thunder did I hear 
Nor marked the wreckage of the changing sand; 
For one soft note persuasive did command 
All other tones that reached my quickéned ear, 
And in that note a message low and clear 
That I so plainly seemed to understand. 


As in the saddened passing of fair things, 
The sorrow of the sunset and the dawn, 
For death that comes when life’s hour least should 
fail — 
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Ever the moment’s hush of lifted wings, 
A gleam of wonder eré the flood is gone... . 
The host uncovered from its mortal veil! 


V 


October almost holds her golden sway 
Across these hills and through the slopes between, 
As if for you some sacrament unseen 

Were now unfolded in a silent way,— 

As if for you pale memory astray 
Had touched each spot of misted summer green, 
And in the coolness where the shadows lean 

Had whispered of a cherished yesterday. 


For one to whom you gave your youth’s full praise 
Now takes you back into her hallowed rest 
With all the loveliness that is your due, 
Yielding the precious beauty of her days 
To your deep sleep upon her tranquil breast,— 
Giving you back her deathless love of you! 


On Sunday, July 4, 1909, at sundown, Camden, New York. 


se Te 


VALUES 


By Jessiz B, RirTENHOusE 


O Love, could I but take the hours 
That once I spent with thee, 

And coin them all in minted gold 

What should I purchase that would hold 
Their worth in joy to me? 

Ah, Love,— another hour with thee! 


1QII 
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SONGS OF A SYRIAN LOVER 


By Ciinton Scottarp 


I 


Crescent moon in the sky, 
Little more than a wraith, 

You, to a Syrian’s eye, 
Seem as the sign of faith. 


Full round moon in the sky, 
Hung at poise above, 
You, to.a-lover’s eye, 
Seem as the sign of love! 


II 


Attaring the evening air, 
Sweetening the morning glow, 

Can there be a flower more fair 
Than the rose of Jericho? 


Blossom fit for king to wear,— 
He himself would swear it so! — 
Yea, I’ve seen a flower more fair 
Than the rose of Jericho! 


III 


I wandered through the great bazaar 
’Mid scent of nard and musk; 

No day-beam glowed anear or far 
In all the purple dusk. 


Then through her veil her dark eyes gleamed, 
This lovliest of maids, 

And lo, like noon the twilight seemed 
In Zebidani’s glades! 


Iz 
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IV 


As though it rose stair after stair 
O’er those that grope and gaze below, 
Great Hermon climbs the crystal air 
Resplendent with its crown of snow. 


Scaling the burning vault of light 
It seems to touch Infinity ; 

And yet I deem not Hermon’s height 
As near to Allah is as she! 


Vv 


At Banias, on a bending bough, 
There is a ripe pomegranate now. 


I mark it in the waning sun 
Down-slanting over Lebanon. 


I know the draught that I might drain, 
And yet of it I am not fain. 


But rather, so my heart avers, 
Of those pomegranate lips of hers ! 


VI 


Under the hill of Dan, by the Jordan’s spring, 
I heard the leaves of a plane tree sing and sing, 
And the tuneful songs they made, 
As the day began to fade, 
Were dear to a pilgrim worn with wandering. 


And these were the words that the little leaves all said, 
Crooning, crooning low in the branches overhead,— 
She waits — she waits — she waits 
By Hashbeya’s open gates, 
And she bids you come, for the bridegroom’s feast is 
spread! 


Igtl 
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VII 


Some times it haps I needs must ride 
Day upon weary day 

Across a desert waste and wide, 
A parched and painful way. 


And though I see before my feet 
But sand-heaped, barren ground, 

If I but think of her a sweet 
Oasis I have found! 


Vill 


After the Syrian sun 
Blazing on gorge and glade, 
> Tis sweet to rest on the mountain’s breast 
Under the cedar shade. 


Ah, but the healing: balm, 
The balm of the Lebanon air! 

But give me to rest on her maiden breast 
In the shadow of her hair! 


IX 


F’en as the fruitful tamarind 
Is shaken by the twilight wind,— 


E’en as the reeds by Hammar’s spring 
Quiver beneath the morning’s wing,— 


Or as the grass on Amir’s plain 
Trembles beneath the touch of rain,— 


Aye, e’en as sways the aspen tree, 
Love’s poignant longing swayeth me! 


13 
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xX 


It was the Queen Zenobia, 
And she had lovers fain and fond ; 
They came from many a land of fame 
Beyond the bounds of Trebizond. 


Far humbler I than prince or king, 
Or emperor or potent shah, 

Yet is my love clear heights above 
Theirs for the Queen Zenobia! 


XI 


When the Bagdad caravan 
Enters by the Gates of God, 
And the rumor spreads abroad 
As of yore the rumor ran,— 
Shawls and silks from Ispahan, 
Rugs with bloom like Aaron’s rod,— 
Then I seek the long bazaar 
Where these precious trophies are, 
Bear some gauzy scarf away, 
Shot with silver threads and gold, 
Just to hear what she will say 
When I clasp her in its fold. 


XII 


Love will outlast the star; 
Love will outlast the sun; 

As keen as Allah’s scimitar; 
None may escape it —none! 


It is a burning ray, 
And though I may not rest 

Aye, e’en through Allah’s endless day 
I’ll clasp it to my breast! 
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ECHOES FROM THE PLAYING 
OP #THE- PIPER” 


By ROBERT GILBERT WELSH 


If you can only catch them while they’re young! — The Piper. 


Not easily forgotten is the memory of a group 
of players as they appeared on the glass-covered 
roof of the New Theatre, at the end of a winter 
afternoon a few months ago. On an improvised 
stage the actors, old and young, are absorbed 
in a rehearsal of the third scene of Josephine 
Preston Peabody’s poetic play, The Piper. 

There they pass in everyday dress! Yet it is 
easy to picture them, burghers of Hamelin town, 
their wives, a group of priests, young men and 
maidens, as in orderly procession they chant the 
“Dies Iree.”’ 

Before them, at a table reserved for herself 
and the stage director, sits the author, graver 
and more matronly than in the days when her 
early poems and delicate beauty first arrested 
attention. 

Follow the direction of her absorbed glance! 
Here on one side of the stage, on a pyramid of 
boxes, is perched a slight figure. It is Edith 
Wynne Matthison, mischief in her usually grave 
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gray eyes and a very Pan’s pipe at her smiling 
lips. She blows a wildwood strain, and under 
its spell the orderly rythm of the procession is 
broken up, the chant is choked in the throats of 
the choristers, and all go whirling madly off 
stage. But that mischievous face is enough! 
Surely this is Pan’s own piper! 

How easy now to prophesy the play’s success 
after the event! The Piper, who rehearsed so 
vividly that afternoon, has since delighted audi- 
ence after audience at the New Theatre. It is 
not the Piper whom the author had in mind 
when she first wrote the play for Otis Skinner. 
It is different from the Piper as played by Mr. 
Benson at the Shakespeare Memorial Theatre in 
Stratford-on-Avon, last summer, after the play 
won the Stratford Prize. Nevertheless, it is a 
good Piper,—a veritable Pan, who loves every- 
thing earthly ‘along with squirrels and bright 
fish and bubbling water,’’ as the author makes 
him say in self-revealment in the play. 

“Marry the moon!” cries Michael the Sword- 
Swallower also in the play. 

‘““No, no,” cries the Piper, ‘the moon for 
me !”’ 

It is that clamorer for the moon whom Miss 
Matthison portrays so well. 
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Veronika, the distraught mother of one of the 
little ones lured away by the Piper, calls him “a 
man of air.” Miss Matthison’s Piper fits the 
words. 

And the play? Small wonder that the 
Benson players find it effective in the English 
provinces; at the New Theatre it rivals another 
wonderful children’s play, Zhe Blue Bird of 
Maeterlinck. 

Here is the old town itself with “the money- 
bag”’ that serves the town of Hamelin for a 
heart. How fresh and lively is the re-telling of 
the old tale,—the rejoicing in the Market-place 
over the deliverance from the plague of rats. 
The play-a¢tors are finishing their festival 
performance! The wonderful Piper who 
delivered them has disappeared. The town- 
crier summons him. Behold him, come forth 
from the players’ booth where he has been 
Reynard in the play, hidden all the time under 
a fox head. 

Well, they will not pay him the promised 
thousand guilders, as in the old tale, and so he 
lures all the children away by the spell of his 
pipe. See them all detained in the hollow-hill, 
whilst they play with a rainbow he gives them. 
See him rescue a maid from living death in a 
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convent and give her to the man she loves, and 
who loves her. See the children brought back 
at last, not by the guilders, not by the grief of 
sordid Hamelin folk, but by the patient love of 
one mother and by the silent pleading of the 
Lonely Man, who once said: ‘Suffer little 
children to come unto me, and forbid them not, 
for of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

How can it be praised too highly,—this play, 
with its constant light and shade, its poetic 
surface story and its hidden spiritual truths! 
Read and re-read, or seen in performance again 
and again,—and it repays repeated visits,— its 
many facets reflect new lights like the crystal 
with its rainbow hues that the Piper hangs in 
the sunlight to amuse the children. 

How the jewels cluster! In what few lines 
the Piper pictures an ideal husband to the 
waiting Barbara :— 


He will be gentler to you than a father. 
He would be brothers five and dearest friend, 
And sweetheart,— ay, and knight and serving man. 


And the maid Barbara inspired by the Piper's 
ideal, voices in quick antiphonal her ideal of 


wifehood in the impetuous promise to her lover 
Michael :— 
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All, all for thee! 
Look,—I will be the garden that we lost, 
Yea everywhere, in every wilderness, 
There shall none fright us with a flaming sword. 
But I will be thy garden! 


In that same dramatic moment the Piper, 
uniting the lovers, breathes that purest of all 
Bacchanals :— 


See how the sunlight soon shall pour red wine 
To make your marriage feast! 


In the performance at the New Theatre care 
and sympathy brought out all the poetic and 
dramatic values. Who can forget the picture of 
the vanishing children following the honey-sweet 
music of the piper,—the two belated accolytes 
tumbling out of the Minster during vespers and 
following hard after the others? 

And the Hollow Hill with its clambering 
vines and the sunlight that seemed to fall out of 
a real Heaven. And the Crossroads with the 
Lonely Man keeping guard at His shrine, the 
sleepy summer hills in the background and the 
cool draught that comes dripping from the well 
and helps the unexorcised Barbara to 

Put off now, the dust, the mould, 


The cobble-stones, the little prying windows; 
The streets that dream 0’ IVhat the Neighbors Say. 
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And the return of the children,—the long 
rush of the lithe little figures, the chorus of shrill 
sweet voices not unlike the Piper’s fluted 
melody, and the final cry of the Piper :— 

There’s so much piping left to do 
I must be off and pipe. 

“And why?” chorus the children, reluctant 
to lose this magic player. 

“T promised,—look you !”” answers the Piper. 

“Who is it?”’ cry the children. | 

And his answer is the last word of the drama. 

“Why,—the Lonely Man!” 


(ee the reba real ahaa a niivilegeut to alte 
through the darkening winter streets with the 
author carrying her precious Boston bag,—a fit 
hiding place for the treasures of one whose 
husband is a Harvard professor. On that walk, 
she spoke of the play’s many adventures, of its 
final acceptance, the journey to England, the 
performance of the play in Shakespeare’s own 
town, and the baptism of her boy in Stratford 
Church, within walls that knew Shakespeare in 
the flesh. 

In the play, the Piper turns to little Jan, who 
has just essayed a strain on the wonderful pipe, 
and cries,— 
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So! Thou shalt be 
My master some day! Thou shalt pipe for me! 


In the heart of the poet who wrote The Piper, 
surely there is some such thought for the boy 
she held in her arms in the Stratford Church! 
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POEMS BY-FJOHN VANCE CHENEY 


ACROSS THE WAY 


That sweetest little greedy maid 
Whose cottage is next door, 
If any of her roses fade, 
June sends as many more. 


The lucky roses, over there! 
They live a summer day, 

Then go to heaven in her hair,— 
The heaven across the way. 


DAYS THAT COME. AND .GO 


Days that come and go, 

It is not worth the while; 
Only one dawn I know, 

The morning of her smile. 


Nights that come and go, 
In vain your shadow lies; 

Only love’s dusk I know, 
The evening of her eyes. 
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FOR THE DAVS THAT WERE 


This for the days that were. 
My heart and I, we say: 
Give back the world and her, 

Then take the world away. 


UNSAID 


The best words, dearest, little say, 
Though of love’s music born and bred; 
They idly strive, then go their way, 
The thing the heart would say, unsaid. 


Perchance some kinder day to be 
Will bear a message to your breast; 
Time may do this for love and me. 
Your lover’s prayer, his hope, his rest. 


WHEN OTHER ROSES CLIMB 


Brave day of summer-time, 


Bright from the brown hills to the sea, 


How with you will it be 
When other roses climb? 


Let us together pray 
Young lovers bless us, you and me, 
When I am a memory 

And you are yesterday. 


July 
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Noyes the hand of the poet is over all. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. 1g11. 


HENRY BRYAN BINNS— 7he Wanderer and Other 
Poems. A thin volume of verse to which the eerie and 
beautiful little mystical poem after Botticelli’s Voyage of 
Venus, le the title. Here and there is a poem of 
vision adequately framed; in all of them there is a haunt- 
ing sense of power yet unachieved, of great poetic 
promise. New York: B. W. Huebsch. 1g11. 


CHARLOTTE PORTER— Henry the Fourth, First and 
Second Parts. With these two books, the publishers’ 
handy First Folio Shakespeare nears completion. The 
editorial argument, sources, literary allusions, etc., are of 
the same uniform excellence with the earlier volumes. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell Co. 1gr1. 


ARNOLD BENNETT — 7he Human Machine. There is 
a timely lesson for everybody in these clever and compact 
little counsels on how one may live with the greatest real 
efficiency, ease and happiness in one’s environment. In- 
expensive, and tastefully bound. New York: George H. 
Doran Co. tort. 


FREDERICK BLiss LuQUIENS — Three Lays of Marie 
de France. The writer reveals the translator’s gift to a 
high degree in his metrical retelling of these beautiful 
lays of the twelfth century ‘ Dame Marie,’ of even greater 


charm than Holy Writ to the lords and ladies of the time 
of Henry II of England. The little book offers a fine 
example of scholarly interest and poetic appreciaiton. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. 1gi1. 


ANTONIO FoGAzArro—Lezla. Like the writer’s 
masterful trilogy this posthumous novel is concerned with 
certain intellectual and social conditions of present-day 
Italy. Through a lack of thesis or some burning idea, 
however, this book is not convincing like the earlier ones 
—and this, too, despite tbe fineness of its execution. 
The translation is exceedingly well done. New York: 
George H. Doran Co. t1g11. 


A. S. MACKENZIE— The Evolution of Literature. 
Despite the writer’s contention, one cannot but feel that 
this work in the field of comparative literature is encyclo- 
pedic rather then genetic or synoptic. The book has in 
this respect a certain value; for while the amazing mass 
of detail shows the patience of research, it lacks such 
purpose or proportion in the use of the same as to make 
the book convincing. This concerns itself with the social 
provenience of literature and deals largely with the song, 
dance and myth of the primitive literatures. New York: 
Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 1g11. 
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RHYTHM 


A new quarterly, designed to give expression to 
new movements and new philosophies of the Arts 


“Tue editors hope to make an appeal to those 
who have the progress of Art really at heart in 
America, and to devote special space to that 
interest. Without being too radical, the attempt 
has been made to produce a magazine that will 
be absolutely unique, and from the support 
promised the venture by practically every 
Post-Impressionist of real merit, this aim bids 
fair, certainly on the artistic side, to be realized. 
The editorial committee includes English, 
French, and American writers and artists, among 
them Anne Estelle Rice, whose name is very 
familiar in this country. Francis Carco, perhaps 
the most truly gifted of the young ‘‘moderns”’ 
in Paris, is a contributor of verse; other authors 
appearing in the first number are Rhys Car- 
penter, J. Middleton Murry (‘Philosophy and 
Art’’), Arthur Crossthwaite, and many others. 


A prospectus of “Rhythm” will be gladly sent. Sub- 
scriptions, one dollar, will be received and forwarded by 
the American editor, Julian Park, 510 Delaware ave., 
Buffalo, N. Y., or may to sent directly to the publishers, 
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The Art-Crafts of the South 


Distinctive, beautiful, and in the best sense 
souvenir, the productions of the Newcomb 
studios have won a position in the front 
rank of American art handicrafts. 
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NEWCOMB COLLEGE, ART DE- 
PARTMENT of TULANE UNIVER- 
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HE art of life, the art of extract- 
ing all its powers from the 
human machine, does not lie 

chiefly in processes of bookish-culture, 
nor in contemplations of the beauty and 
majesty of existence. It lies chiefly in 
keeping the peace, the whole peace, and 
nothing but the peace, with those with 
whom one is “ thrown.” 

The secret of smooth living is a 
calm cheerfulness which will leave me 
always in full possession of my reason- 
ing faculty —in order that I may live 


by reason instead of by instinct and 
momentary passion. The secret of 
calm cheerfulness is kindliness; no 
person can be consistently cheerful and 
calm who does not consistently think 
kind thoughts. —ARNOLD BENNETT. 


